by the Editor 
ASIDES AND SOLILOQUIES 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


OT only timely but seductive was Mr. Stark Young’s “Ad- 

monition to the Pocahontases” in the July 9 issue of The 
New Republic. The retarded tempo of that polite appeal to 
Southerners in New York City to cultivate their provincialism 
amid their alien surroundings has a reminder of the languid beauty 
of a Louisiana swamp: one could almost see the Spanish moss 
dangling in festoons from the live-oaks of its gifted author’s curi- 
ously involuted sentences. Aren’t there, one asked after reading 
the “Admonition”, many Southern emigrés in Manhattan who 
might profit by Mr. Young’s gentle counsel: 


I want them, along with thousands of others, to fight that, 
amidst the sweep of industrialism now spreading over the 
South, the characteristic Southern qualities may be preserved. 
.... Let the dead past bury its dead ... the Southern 
habit, not unfamiliar to many, of high-headedness, scorn, 
pride, sentiment, bragging, or spiteful reminiscence, is not the 
best way to help our cause, which at this day and time is the 
preservation of certain traditional and natural qualities that 
seem to us of great importance and to determine partly what 
the end of life is to be. The effect of such heady goings-on 
in some Southerners is for outsiders only puzzling or tedious, 
pathetic, quaintly endearing, or what not, it is anything but 
useful in this new and pressing issue. 


In reading the entire essay, from which I have quoted these 
words, I was reminded of Mr. Allen Tate, whose volume of 
poetry, Mr. Pope and Other Poems (most of which he composed 
before he left Tennessee for points north and east), revealed a 
promise which Mr. Yvor Winters never tires assuring us is the 
most significant in our country today. No one would accuse Mr. 
Tate of being a Pocohontas, but were his powers dissipated 
in the distracting cross-currents of esthetic and social theory 
so prevalent in New York and Paris that they are capable 
only of that series of eruptive criticisms by which Mr. Tate is now 
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so generally known? If they be dissipated, and if geography be a 
stimulant to poetry, there is still hope. For Mr. Tate, the native, 
has returned South. Jubilate Deo!. His example is worthy of 
imitation. What did New York do to him? When he was an 
undergraduate in Tennessee, his future was almost marred by his 
quick response to hostile criticism of the South made by ill-in- 
formed outsiders; he could find no good in his native region but 
fled to what he thought were more congenial surroundings in the 
city of the purple towers. But a miracle happened. The longer 
he stayed in New York, the fiercer became his Southern loyalties 
and his Northern antipathies: the experience aroused certain ten- 
dencies to irascibility which made him irrational when he should 
have been most intelligible. Then the Guggenheim flight to Paris. 
And now back home. The native’s return discloses a courage and 
wisdom very re-assuring in the present cultural debacle. Like 
Wait-on-the-Lord Lowe of Mrs. Chapman’s The Happy Moun- 
tain, Mr. Tate has completed full circle. He has found that the 
South, whose cultural legacy he discovered while he sat by the 
waters of Babylon, is preferable to Manhattan in which to exer- 
cise his talents. 

Now, no one who intimately knows what is going on in the 
South today will doubt the wisdom of Mr. Tate or any other 
Southerner who returns home to stay and work. Mr. Tate, for 
instance, will probably find his newly-acquired Tennessee farm to 
be far more congenial than Poe’s friend Chivers found Georgia 
almost a century ago. Returned natives will have a better time 
in the South, because excavations into its rich and intricate historic 
culture are disclosing many creative possibilities. Energetic and 
discriminating Southern critics (notably John Crowe Ransom, 
Robert Penn Warren, Stark Young, Donald Davidson, and prob- 
ably Mr. Tate himself) are at this moment busily engaged in 
recovering and articulating the values of the Southern past, not 
merely to exhibit them as museum pieces, but to employ them in 
resisting alien encroachments and at the same time to make them 
penetrate the country at large, insofar as the rest of the country 
wishes to appropriate them. This salvaging of an hereditary cul- 
ture is a vigorous reassertion of Southern gregariousness. 

Southern communal consciousness is, of course, nothing new. 
For too long a time, however, it was displayed chiefly as an apolo- 
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getic defense of the South against hostile outsiders; still more 
recently it became the target for “progressive” Southerners who, 
stung by those criticisms, themselves endeavored to make them 
less relevant by removing their causes, attacking the sullen leth- 
argy, the inertia, and the defunct social conditions which less “pro- 
gressive” Southerners stubbornly maintained. The “Progressives” ” 
burden was: “Move with the times! Industrialize! Be efficient!” 
Today, every Chamber of Commerce, every newspaper, every 
Rotary in every important city in the South trumpets that cry. 
The work of the “Progressives” is realized, as anyone may see for 
himself by even a casual passage through any urban center of the 
South. Birmingham is indistinguishable from Pittsburg, or At- 
lanta from New York City. 

But overnight conditions have changed. At the very moment 
when the South seems about to capitulate to the standardization 
which the industrial system inevitably creates in ways of life, a 
concerted assault is made by new campaigners inspired by mem- 
ories of the old South. Who, having read it, can forget that per- 
suasive evangel which Mr. John Crowe Ransom wrote two or 
three years ago for this quarterly: “The South—Old or New?” 
Mr. Ransom presented not only a plausible, but convincing, case 
for the Old South against the crudities, the futilities, the dissipa- 
tions of the New. Was it the first gun fired in a new campaign; 
was it a new program for the cultural resuscitation not only of 
‘he South, but of America at large? Certainly one does not need 
very sharp eyes to see that Mr. Ransom spoke the necessary word 
in time—the first word, that is to say, of what might (if we were 
given to that kind of jargon) be called “the New Regionalism”. 

“The New Regionalism” is a convenient phrase, at any rate, 
to indicate briefly the inspiration severely needed at present. Its 
immediate development will disclose the significance of Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn’s recent announcement: that what is most needed in 
America today, in government, in business, in art, is—decentral- 
ization. As The New Freeman editorially said on July 23, “Mr. 
Kahn believes that our real art will be nurtured in our suburbs 
and smaller centers of population, rather than in the larger cities, 
and that the commercial art spirit now at work on music and 
drama throughout the country will do most to release it.” Paul 
Green at Chapel Hill, John Crowe Ransom at Nashville, the 
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South Carolina and Virginia Poetry Societies, are only a few 
familiar evidences of this New Regionalism in action. Yet are 
not these evidences too precarious: do they not need to be less 
sporadic, more numerous and sustained? Though Mr. Stark 
Young did not speak precisely in this context, yet his words also 
apply here: 


But to work to any good ends, we shall have to find grounds 
for these qualities we proclaim. You may hold as violent 
prejudices, preferences, opinions as you like. You are free 
about them, to endorse, to feel. But to press them on others 
you must find bases for them in conceptions, you must know. 
Otherwise the convincingness of what you say depends on 
your own charms. Otherwise you may be floored yourself 
with the ordinary jargon, clichés, et cetera, coming in on us 
from every direction. 


Perhaps, in other words, experiments in decentralization have 
not been more numerous because the extension of the idea has not 
been facilitated by an accompanying rationale; by an elaboration, 
that is to say, of the philosophy upon which it rests; by an 
aggressive assault of that philosophy at all points on the modern 
front—in government, in business, in art. 

There are two possible applications of this “New Regionalism”, 
or, as both Mr. Ransom and Mr. Young would prefer to call it, 
“The Higher Provincialism”. Each of these two critics has his 
own interpretation (or perhaps they are two aspects of the same 
one). Mr. Young’s conception is that “provincialism is not a 
matter of place to live in, but a state of mind.” Mr. Ransom’s is, 
that the tradition of the place you live in should create a state of 
mind sympathetic to it. Though emphasis in this meditation is 
placed on Mr. Ransom’s conception, some passing elaboration 
of Mr. Young’s is fitting: 


[Provincialism], he says, is a fine trait. It is analogous 
to one’s interest in his own center, which is the most deeply 
rooted consideration he has, the course of his direction, 
health and soul... You can defend your provincialism 
to yourself very much as you would defend your own nature, 
which you would not change with anyone else. . . . I am not 
sure that one of the deep mysteries, one of the great, as it 
were, natural beauties of the heart. does not lie in one’s love 
of his native earth. 
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Mr. Ransom, I hope, will find occasion soon, either in these 
pages or elsewhere, to discuss his conception of the “Higher Pro- 
vincialism” more fully. Yet without any authority from him, I 
have tried to express it for myself, hoping that, if I have not ex- 
actly seized his idea, he will correct me. Mr. Ransom’s “New 
Regionalism” is new only in the sense that it is a new assertion of 
the competency of the individual against the organized terrorism 
of engulfing modernism, of the heterogenous against the homog- 
eneous, of the necessity for remaining where you are as against 
the restless flight for joys where “the sun also rises”. His “New 
Regionalism” contemplates the American social and cultural scene 
not as Randolph Bourne conceived it—transnationally—but as a 
disparate congeries of cultural colonies, each salvaging workable 
values from its own historical and regional legacy, and each 
fashioning out of those materials something adequate and satis- 
fying: adequate and satisfying because it has been conditioned by 
the formative and restrictive pressure of its regional criteria. The 
outlander—whether he be in Nevada, Michigan, Texas, Iowa, 
Vermont, or California—may, if he wishes, eavesdrop but he is 
not initially addressed. 

And the return of Mr. Allen Tate from Manhattan to Tennessee 
—is not that a fitting symbol for this “New Regionalism”, is it not 
a significant invitation to others to imitate his “Return of the 
Native?” 


